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Abstract: In the 1920s, eugenicists adapted public health contests to create “Fitter Fam- 
ily for Future Firesides” contests. Designed by Mary T. Watts and Dr. Florence Sherbon, 
these contests were deliberately staged at agricultural fairs. These contests encouraged 
families to re-imagine their histories as pedigrees subject to scientific analysis and con- 
trol, while appealing to a deeply rooted sense of nostalgia for the rural family as the na- 
tion became increasingly urban, as rural children left farms, and as the culture of the Roar- 
ing Twenties challenged “traditional values.” As such, the fitter family contests fused 
nostalgia for the farm family with a modernist promise of scientific control. 
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The 1911 “Million Dollar Parade” of prize livestock and other agricultural 
products at the Lowa State Fair concluded with an automobile filled with pre- 
school children. A runner on the side of the car proclaimed them to be “Iowa's 
Best Crop.” A later report of the event noted that these children had partic- 
ipated in a preschool health examination competition in which the examiners 
followed the only criterion available to them at the time: the methods of ob- 
serving used by stock judges for determining prize livestock. 


1. Kansas Bureau of Child Research, “Fitter Families for Future Firesides: A Report of the 
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Charles Davenport, head of the Eugenics Record Office, wrote a post card 
to the Iowa contest-organizers stating that stock judges always took inheri- 
tance into account, warning, “You should score 50% for heredity before you 
begin to examine a baby.” The next year, Davenport admonished even more 
dramatically; “A prize winner at two may be an epileptic at ten.”? The Iowa 
administrators took note of this caution, but did not change the way they 
thought of their better baby contests until they observed for themselves how 
calves were sometimes judged. At Iowa county fairs, a calf would be exam- 
ined on its own and then carefully compared to each of its parents. To con- 
test organizer Dr. Florence Sherbon, this comparison suggested that perhaps 
they needed to judge entire families instead of just individual children.? Over 
the course of the next decade Sherbon and Mary T. Watts transformed their 
Iowa better baby contest into Kansas’ fitter family contests. In Watts’s words, 
“It remained for the Kansas Free Fair to give the Better Baby a Pedigree. It 
is now demanded that the Better Baby be supported by a Family, fit both in 
their inheritance and in the development of their mental, moral, and physi- 
cal traits.”4 

Where better baby contests had been developed as part of U.S. Children’s 
Bureau campaign against infant mortality, fitter family contests were devel- 
oped as part of the popular education campaigns of the American eugenics 
movement.’ Eugenicists’ concern with heredity certainly broadened the 
scope of these contests from “healthy” children to “fitter families,” but the in- 
fusion of hereditarian thinking did not displace earlier concerns with diet, ex- 
ercise, and home environment. The fitter family contests merged eugenics 
with expansive and intrusive public health campaigns and practices. The re- 
sult was a much more expansive type of eugenic reform encompassing hered- 
ity and environment within an ideal of the family and the home.® 

Watts and Sherbon deliberately chose to hold these contests at agricultural 
fairs. Fitter family contests appealed to a deeply rooted sense of nostalgia for 
the rural family at a time when the nation was becoming increasingly urban, 
when rural children were choosing not to stay on the farm, and when the cul- 
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ture of the Roaring Twenties challenged “traditional values.” Introducing fitter 
family contests as human livestock competition encouraged families to re- 
imagine their histories as pedigrees subject to scientific analysis and control. 
As such, these contests fused nostalgia for the farm family with a modernist 
promise of scientific control.” 


Better Babies and the Children’s Bureau 


The Children’s Bureau was initiated as a government clearing house for 
information on child hygiene and rearing. The legend of the founding of the 
Children’s Bureau holds that over breakfast one morning in 1903, settlement 
leaders Lillian Wald and Florence Kelley were reading their mail and the 
morning newspaper when Kelley read a letter asking her for information on 
the high summer death rates among children. Neither Kelley nor Wald had 
an answer. After reading a newspaper article on the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
trip to the South to survey damage to the cotton crop from the boll weevil, 
Wald is said to have remarked: “If the government can have a department to 
take such an interest in what is happening to the cotton crop, why can’t it have 
a bureau to look after the nation’s child crop?”® 

Ten years later the Children’s Bureau was officially established.° The Bu- 
reau’s mandate included “all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and 
child life among all classes of people,” though infant mortality and the birth 
rate were highlighted as concerns of the agency.!° Toward this end, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau officially created Baby Day in 1915, Baby Week in 1916, and 
Children’s Year in 1918 to publicize the need for better infant and maternal 
care, although the (Children’s Bureau) pamphlet introducing the Baby Week 
campaigns makes it clear that such events had been organized on the local 
level for years out of growing interest in the welfare of babies."! The Chil- 
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dren’s Bureau’s efforts culminated in the 1921 Sheppard-Towner Act pro- 
moting infant and maternal health.” 

In 1916, the Children’s Bureau commissioned a number of studies of dif- 
ferent communities in order to access the relative rates and causes of infant 
mortality in rural and urban settings. Although the director of the Children’s 
Bureau, Julia Lathrop, was trained at Hull House and more familiar with prob- 
lems of child welfare in urban settings, she thought the comparison of rural 
and urban as well as native and immigrant communities to be an important 
part of the Children’s Bureau’s approach to infant mortality. Part of Lath- 
rop’s and her successor, Grace Abbot’s, agenda was ending child labor. Op- 
position to this agenda, especially from southern textile manufacturers, min- 
ers, and farmers, meant that it was politically expedient to focus on the deaths 
of infants rather than to intervene on behalf of child workers.!° 

Florence Sherbon was hired by the Children’s Bureau in 1915 to conduct 
a series of Children’s Health Conferences in rural communities throughout 
Indiana and Wisconsin. Born in Iowa in 1869, Sherbon earned a nursing de- 
gree from the Iowa State Hospital, where she later worked as a nurse and su- 
perintendent of the training school in the 1890s. She entered medical school 
at Iowa State University at the turn of the century and earned her M.D. in 
1904. That same year she married a classmate, James Bayard Sherbon. With 
her husband and father, Sherbon moved to Colfax, Iowa, where they took over 
the Victoria Sanatorium and Mineral Spring. The sanatorium filled the first 
year and would be expanded and renovated by the Sherbons.!° At some point, 
the sanatorium began losing money, or perhaps the Sherbons could not pay 
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off the cost of renovations or a new annex. When her father died in 1912, 
Sherbon was counting on his estate to pay outstanding liens.!© The value of 
the estate was much less than expected, and when the estate was settled in 
1916, Sherbon was forced to sell the sanatorium. Moreover, she and her hus- 
band had divorced, leaving Sherbon the single parent of twin girls, Alice and 
Elizabeth, born in 1908. 

Perhaps inspired by her own interest in her daughters, Sherbon joined 
Mary T. Watts to organize an Iowa Better Baby Contest in 1911.” Once again, 
the disparity between the care provided to livestock and children evident at 
an agricultural fair was credited in popular accounts with inspiring Watts to 
begin judging babies at agricultural fairs.'* The Iowa contest was sponsored 
by members of the American Medical Association’s Committee for Public 
Health Among Women and the Iowa Congress of Mothers.!? The success of 
the first contest spurred its organizers to form the American Baby Health Or- 
ganization with both Watts and Sherbon as officers. In 1913, Watts wrote to 
Julia Lathrop at the Children’s Bureau of the contest’s popularity and inter- 
estingly noted that they usually tried to have “Eugenic Expositions” associ- 
ated with the contests.?° lowa organizers quickly developed their own score- 
card and instituted rural and urban categories. The sudden popularity of Better 
Baby contests after 1911 was remarkable, thanks in part to publicity and or- 
ganization of similar Better Baby contests by Woman’s Home Companion.?! 
In fact in 1913, Woman’s Home Companion reported that their Better Babies 
Bureau had examined almost 150,000 babies during that fair season alone.” 
The popularity of these child health contests and Sherbon’s experience with 
them certainly helped her land a job at the Children’s Bureau in 1915.?° 

When Florence Sherbon began her fieldwork in Wisconsin, she carried with 
her a medical ideal of child and maternal health backed by her authority as a 
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physician. She had an agenda for reducing infant mortality and improving the 
health care of both infant and mother which was based on institutionalized 
and medically supervised obstetrical care. Sherbon reports that when she be- 
gan in 1916 she was certain that “midwives had to go.”*4 Her imposition of 
urban medical standards was frequently resisted, however, and with good rea- 
son. As other field workers reported, local practices of obstetric care were 
often safer.”° After observing midwives and maternity practices in rural Wis- 
consin in the summer of 1916, Sherbon abandoned her earlier preconcep- 
tions of what constituted medically appropriate obstetric care.?° Sherbon did 
not surrender her authority as a physician with this shift in attitude. Instead, 
her appreciation of local medical practices signifies her understanding that 
she was entering already existing health networks. Her effectiveness at com- 
municating health standards depended on this understanding.” 

One of the most important lessons for Sherbon and the Children’s Bureau 
concerned the way in which they communicated their message about child 
health and hygiene. In 1915, Dr. Lydia DeVilbiss from the Kansas Depart- 
ment of Health persuaded Julia Lathrop of the value of using contests by ar- 
guing, “Instead of going into the country districts and trying to persuade the 
farmer folk to do what we want them to do, this plan proposes to put them 
on their mettle and let them do for themselves what we want them to do and 
what we should have difficulty in getting them to do in any other way.”?6 
DeVilbiss’s suggestion to use contests as an indirect means of social control 
was persuasive within the Children’s Bureau, and Sherbon’s experience with 
the Iowa Better Baby Contests reinforced her confidence in this approach. 
In 1916, Sherbon held conferences where infants and children were exam- 
ined and their mothers interviewed. Not all contests were the same, however. 
Sherbon complained to the Children’s Bureau that Better Baby Contests spon- 
sored by the Woman's Home Companion produced a situation in Wausau with 
“disorderly mobs of crying babies coming without appointments—more than 
one hundred a day.””? Sherbon preferred a more orderly format in which fewer 
children would be seen, but she could spend at least twenty minutes with each 
one and then work with a local follow-up committee. Sherbon wanted to pro- 
mote child health, but she also wanted to carefully document and communi- 
cate health standards in individual medical exams. The Children’s Bureau 
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wanted Sherbon to reach as many people as possible. In fact, Sherbon’s mis- 
sion of surveying a large number of rural communities in Indiana and Wis- 
consin had proven much more expensive than originally anticipated. Lathrop 
and Meigs had wanted Sherbon and her “crew” to travel by horse and buggy, 
but Sherbon was forced to rent a car and driver to keep on schedule. In the 
end, the Children’s Bureau decided to cut expenses by letting Sherbon go and 
instead promoted child health contests nationally through networks of women’s 
clubs as part of their Baby Week Campaign.” 


Florence Sherbon and the Fitter Families Contests 


When Sherbon found out in 1916 that her work for the Children’s Bureau 
would not be extended past the next year, she admitted to Julia Lathrop that 
child welfare work had “got” her. Sherbon dreamed of settling with her sis- 
ter and daughters in a small town in rural Wisconsin in order to conduct a 
complete study of every woman from “one day to ninety year” with regard to 
the manifold effects of maternity on a woman’s life. It is clear that Sherbon 
wanted to continue her survey work, but there was no further appropriation 
for her at the Children’s Bureau, her mortgage was in foreclosure, and she 
had decided not to leave her daughters again. As a result, Sherbon applied to 
State Boards of Health and Extension Services throughout the Midwest in 
order to continue her work on child hygiene.*! 

In 1917, Sherbon was brought to Kansas by Dr. Samuel Crumbine and the 
Kansas State Board of Health as a temporary replacement for Dr. Lydia De- 
Vilbiss, who was on a lecture tour.” By the fall she was named the Director 
of Physical Education for Women at the University of Kansas in Lawrence. 
Her duties included teaching courses on the physical development of the child, 
physical examination technique, and hygiene. She also supervised physical ex- 
aminations for every woman student and gave advice on exercise and nutri- 
tion.’ Her position was moved in 1920 to the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, where she was appointed professor of child care.*4 This new position 
appropriately reflected her work in the better baby contests and for the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. However, just as she was appointed to this position, she greatly 
expanded the scope of her earlier contest work. 
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In 1920, Sherbon and Watts orchestrated the first fitter family contest. By 
this time, both were experts at using the contest format to reach rural com- 
munities. Their goal was to “stimulate” the “interest of intelligent families” 
and arouse a “family consciousness by which each family will conceive of it- 
self as a genetic unit with a definite obligation to study its heredity and build 
up its health status.”*° As will be discussed below, the format and design of 
the fitter family contests had special appeal, but eugenics in general was enor- 
mously popular during the 1920s. 

Eugenics had been growing in popularity in the United States since the 
turn of the century, despite increasing scientific criticism. By 1928, 376 uni- 
versities and colleges in the United States offered courses in eugenics.*° Dur- 
ing the first three decades of the twentieth century, eugenicists in the United 
States successfully pressed for national legislation restricting immigration as 
well as state legislation for marriage restriction and institutionalization and 
sterilization of the “unfit.”°7 

Florence Sherbon’s eugenics was not typical of mainstream eugenics, how- 
ever. In the first two decades of the twentieth century, Charles Davenport led 
the American eugenics movement as he combined research on patterns of 
human inheritance with a desire to preserve the sanctity of the germ plasm.*® 
Like most geneticists who were also eugenicists, Davenport was a strict hered- 
itarian who allocated a relatively minor role to the environment in the deter- 
mination of biological traits. As director of the Eugenics Record Office from 
1910 to 1934, Davenport promoted eugenic research, including the collec- 
tion and organization of family pedigree data by trained eugenic field work- 
ers. In the 1920s, however, organization of the American eugenics movement 
began to shift away from Davenport’s efforts in the Eugenics Record Office 
toward the activities of the American Eugenics Society.*? 

The American Eugenics Society (AES) arose from the 1921 Second In- 
ternational Congress of Eugenics.*” Unlike the Eugenics Record Office, the 
AES emphasized education and the promotion of eugenics in American so- 
ciety more than scientific research. The AES Chairman from 1922 to 1926 
was Irving Fisher, a professor of political economy at Yale University and 
founder of the Life Extension Institute. Fisher’s interests were very broad. 
An expert on monetary policy, he had a long-standing involvement in public 
health policy, chairing the Committee of One Hundred, which had proposed 
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a national health service in 1908. The Life Extension Institute, which he 
founded in 1914, promoted health practices through annual health exams and 
related literature on healthy living and lifestyles distributed through insur- 
ance companies like Metropolitan Life.*! Guided by Fisher and later by Fred- 
erick Osborn, the AES would significantly broaden the scope of what was con- 
sidered to be eugenic reform.” 

From their headquarters in New Haven, Connecticut, the AES in the 1920s 
and 1930s organized conferences, contests, and publications on a wide range 
of topics related to eugenics. Indeed, throughout the 1920s and into the 1930s, 
the American Eugenics Society became much more oriented toward im- 
proving the environment and extended the domain of eugenic reform to liv- 
ing conditions, nutrition, home life, and social life more generally. In many 
ways, the organization’s understanding of heredity was more in line with pop- 
ular concepts of heredity, which incorporated both nature and nurture. As 
historian Martin Pernick argues, when Americans spoke of “good breeding,” 
most meant the combination of good ancestry and good upbringing. The fit- 
ter family contests appealed to and embodied this popular conception of “good 
breeding.” 

Sherbon and many leaders in American eugenics saw the fitter family con- 
tests as opportunities for education and the promotion of eugenics. Together 
with sermon contests and traveling exhibits, the fitter family contests became 
central parts of the publicity effort of the American Eugenics Society in the 
1920s.*4 At the same time, the fitter family contests were a means to collect 
detailed family information that could be used for research. These two goals 
for the contests came into conflict when Watts and Sherbon tried to stan- 
dardize the procedures and the forms for the contests. As they prepared for 
their third contest in 1922, Watts asked permission to send Davenport a copy 
of the family history form they had been using, for his criticism and feed- 
back.*? Davenport replied that he approved of the contests’ emphasis on the 
family over the individual and asked that copies of the completed forms be 
placed on file at the Eugenics Record Office.*° Once Davenport had received 
a copy of the form, he responded with detailed comments on the categories, 
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the types of measurements, and the instructions for taking the measurements. 
Davenport was especially impressed with the length of the examination, be- 
cause his goal of collecting a database of hereditary information for all hu- 
man traits required as much information as he could reliably gather. The in- 
formation from the Fitter Family Contests was raw data that eventually could 
provide a basis for eugenic manipulation. Davenport was eager to have the 
contest data and repeatedly offered to analyze it statistically for Sherbon.*” 

The length of the exams became an issue between Watts and Sherbon in 
1924. Watts favored a shorter exam form that would have more appeal and so 
be more effective as a popularizing tool for eugenics. Sherbon believed that 
ashorter form, taking anything less than an hour and a half to complete, would 
not be a “fair test.” Invoking the industrial ideal of assembly-line automation, 
Watts exclaimed, “This is the day of the Ford,” and urged Davenport to in- 
tervene and propose a form that would be both quick and thorough.‘* Daven- 
port, like Sherbon, favored more data rather than less. In letters to Irving 
Fisher and Davenport, Sherbon appreciated Watts’s ability to forge an “in- 
dispensable link between science and the public,” but she argued that a short 
form that would “sell the goods” would not be grounds for awarding prizes or 
collecting scientific information.*? Sherbon’s goal, however, was to synthesize 
efforts by Davenport’s Eugenics Record Office, Fisher’s Life Extension In- 
stitute, and many different pre-school and elementary school health exami- 
nations. She wanted a “unified procedure” for studying the family group.*” 
Davenport agreed and, over the course of the next year, they exchanged many 
letters as they standardized the fitter family contest forms to include a wide 
range of eugenic and medical information. Watts agreed to the longer forms 
rather than alienate Sherbon and weaken the medical authority associated with 
the contests.>! Watts did press Davenport for funds to print copies of the forms, 
and in 1925 Davenport urged the Eugenics Society (soon to become the AES) 
to fund the printing of the examination forms and instructions.” With Watts 
and Sherbon already serving on the Exhibits Committee, the Eugenics Com- 
mittee agreed to financial support of the fitter family contests in 1925. Watts’s 
advocacy of short forms was not lost on Sherbon. After Watts’s death in 1928, 
Sherbon advocated three types of exams: a short popular exam for fairs, an 
official exam for use in Fitter Family Examination Centers, and a eugenics 
registry exam for those who passed the official exam and wished to deposit 
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their family records in a registry.>° Despite the time involved in completing 
it, the longer form remained in use at Fitter Family contests into the 1930s. 


Making the Grade 


In 1925, forty families participated in the “Fitter Families for Future Fire- 
sides” contest at the Kansas Free Fair. These families were interviewed about 
their social and medical history and were examined by psychiatrists, psycho- 
metricists, physicians, nutritionists, nurses, and dentists. They had their bod- 
ily fluids collected and analyzed, along with a “eugenic history” of family mem- 
bers, including those not at the fair. The participants came from a range of 
occupations, although two-thirds had some experience with farming and listed 
multiple occupations. Of the 26 percent who reported having immigrant 
grandparents and the 10 percent who reported having immigrant parents, all 
had originated in England, Canada, or Northern Europe. Several participants 
had apparently competed in similar contests in previous years, and the ma- 
jority of them had been encouraged to return again the following year, prom- 
ised by contest officials that if corrections were made to the family diet, “Olive” 
or “Herbert” (or whatever the most promising child was named) would likely 
pass the exam the next year. 

To enter the contest, a family made an appointment for a particular time 
and day. Upon arrival at the tent or wooden building of the exhibit, the fam- 
ily (no individuals were seen and few childless couples unless they were seek- 
ing “eugenic” marriage counseling before they paired off) might have taken 
in a show at the “Mendel Theater” in which marionettes were used to illus- 
trate Mendelian principles, seen the cage of black and white guinea pigs used 
as a live demonstration of dominant and recessive inheritable traits, or read 
the chart on literacy in which literacy rates for “native-born,” “foreign-born,” 
and “negroes” were compared.* The contestant family then entered the build- 
ing through an entrance designed to remind them of why they were partici- 
pating in the health examination. In Watts’s words, 


We use the word “Eugenics” as a sign over the door of the building at the Kansas 
Fair where we test human stock and it causes considerable discussion. When 
someone asks what it is all about, we say, “While the stock judges are testing 
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the Holsteins, Jerseys, and White-faces in the stock pavilion, we are testing the 
Joneses, Smiths, and the Johnsons,” and nearly every one replies: “I think it is 
about time people had a little of the attention that is given to animals.””° 


One historian took a “eugenic family history” of members not seen at the fair, 
while clerks filled in a “Social and Other History” section of each family mem- 
ber’s individual form. (Each member had her or his own form. Questions dif- 
fered only in the section pertaining to reproductive history, with a special form 
for children under three.) The social section was designed to establish the 
educational, occupational, and social background (meaning participation in 
church, political, fraternal, social affiliations, etc.) and included a query about 
the individual’s size and condition at birth, illnesses, accidents, and inocula- 
tions. Mental condition was evaluated in psychometric and psychiatric sec- 
tions based on mental test scores and an exam evaluating reflexes, personality, 
and temperament. Physical condition was evaluated first with an anthro- 
pometric structural assessment, a medical exam, and laboratory tests includ- 
ing blood tests, urinalysis, and a Wasserman test for syphilis. A dental exam, 
vision test, and hearing test rounded out the physical condition survey. The 
last section concerned health habits and focused on nutrition, including how 
much meat and coffee a person consumed, as well as work, sleep, exercise, 
and recreation habits. Completing all of the ten sections took about three and 
a half hours. 

An expert graded each section, and an overall individual score was assigned 
at the end.®® At the 1925 fair, experts included Dr. James Naismith, inventor 
of the American sport of basketball, who conducted the structural exams, and 
Karl Menninger, founder of the Menninger Clinic, who conducted the psy- 
chometric exams. Winning families inevitably had their pictures published in 
the local newspaper, and winning individuals were awarded a medal inscribed 
with a verse from the 16th Psalm, “Yea, I have a goodly heritage.”*” 

The fact that the range of items comprising the Fitter Family contest form 
could have been considered as “grade-able” points to both the “stock’-judging 
and public health origins of this activity, as well as to Sherbon’s resistance to 
having it reduced to “merely a study of heredity,” as some eugenicists would 
have preferred.** As interest in the American Kennel Club (begun in 1884), 
“fad” poultry breeding, or stockbreeders clubs attests, the concern with breed- 
ing was fairly widespread in the nineteenth century. After the late 1880s, it be- 
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came almost a passion. Until that time, for example, a hunting dog was simply 
a big dog with a good nose. With the spread of dog fancying in the twentieth 
century, specific breed clubs proliferated. The breed concept had ideological 
ramifications, as it codified traits and, according to Enrique De Cal, ascribed 
“to a given combination certain moral values (a breed that is, for example, in- 
herently ‘loyal’).” Breeds were also nationalized as they were “increasingly con- 
ceived of as ‘national’ types ‘German’ shepherds versus ‘Alsatians’, to cite an 
obvious case).”°? Some leading eugenicists, such as Leon Whitney of the Amer- 
ican Eugenics Society, were also animal breeders. In fact, Whitney used dog 
breeds at fairs and exhibits to demonstrate eugenic principles. 

Similar concern with “normalcy” came to dominate aspects of public health 
education in the 1920s. The introduction of weighing and measuring children 
using growth charts was popularized by Emmett Holt’s manual on childcare 
in 1894 and institutionalized by the Children’s Bureau in their guidelines for 
evaluation child health. Sherbon, who had authored the 1917 Children’s Bu- 
reau guidelines for child measurement, had helped inaugurate these weigh- 
ing and measuring procedures in child health contests. Her sister Maud helped 
promote the statistical norms embodied in growth charts as social norms for 
students in school health programs. These programs contributed to a grow- 
ing awareness of body size and deviations from purported scientific norms of 
health. 

Shifting attitudes toward body norms and scientific standardization of 
health and diet are also reflected in changing attitudes toward the contests. 
In 1920, the fitter family contest at the Kansas State Fair was greeted with 
some skepticism from fair officials: “The notion of judging human livestock 
was so novel, ... that Mr. Eastman [the manager of the fair] did not deem it 
wise to place human stock first on the [fair] program.” Instead the fitter fam- 
ily contest was sandwiched between the “Pet Stock” and the “Milch Goat” cat- 
egories. By 1925, however, the situation had changed; contests were now 
held at the Michigan State Fair, the Kansas Free Fair, the Eastern States Ex- 
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position in Massachusetts, the Oklahoma Free State Fair, the Arkansas State 
Fair, the Texas State Fair, and the Texas Cotton Palace Exposition in Waco. 
In fact, in 1926, the Committee on Exhibits of the American Eugenics Soci- 
ety, then headed by Mary Watts, was receiving so many requests from fairs to 
run fitter family contests that they decided to limit the number of fairs to those 
that could be personally supervised by committee members (about 25). 
Moreover, the contests were getting rave reviews from fair organizers. Ethel 
Simonds from the Oklahoma Free State Fair claimed, “The Entrants and Win- 
ners at our last years’ contest seem very enthusiastic about it and state that it 
is one of the best things that we had.” The Arkansas State Fair was doubling 
the space available for the contest, and a number of organizers credited the 
contest with drawing the interest of the local medical community, educators, 
and professionals.“ 

The popularity of the fitter family contests at state fairs did not mean that 
the contests or eugenics more generally were universally accepted. Just as crit- 
icisms of eugenics grew in the 1920s, Sinclair Lewis lampooned the “eugenic 
family” in his 1925 novel Arrowsmith. The fitter family contests were such a 
widely recognized cultural phenomenon that in Lewis’s novel the protagonist’s 
boss, a “two-fisted fighting poet doc,” decides to cement his political ambitions 
by sponsoring a health fair. Chief among the exhibits, which also included the 
Boy Scouts and antinicotine and teeth-brushing demonstrations, was the eu- 
genic family, “who had volunteered to give, for a mere forty dollars a day, an 
example of the benefits of healthful living.” As Lewis describes the “beautiful 
and powerful” group of a mother, father, and five children, none of whom 
“smoked, drank, spit upon pavements, used foul language, or ate meat,” it be- 
comes clear thatit is the dysgenic practices which are most important in defining 
the family. The irony of the scene, of course, emerges from the reader's un- 
derstanding of the principles of inheritance. When the detective sergeant rec- 
ognizes the eugenic family as the Holton gang (“the man and the woman ain't 
married, and only one of them kids is theirs”), who’ve done time for “selling 
licker to the Indians,” the reader is supposed to understand the principles of 
inheritance that saw criminality or feeblemindedness as the result of “bad 
breeding.” This line is further developed when the “youngest blossom” of the 
fraudulent family collapses on stage in an epileptic fit. Epilepsy was assumed 
to be an inherited “weakness” or outward manifestation of weakness. For Lewis, 
eugenics seemed to have a shaky foundation at best, and its contests were more 
publicity stunts than serious public health education. 
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While getting public health information to rural populations was a chal- 
lenge that better baby and fitter family contests were originally intended to 
meet, fitter family contests were staged at agricultural fairs because many eu- 
genicists at this time idealized the rural family. Consider, for instance, the first 
President’s Report for the American Eugenics Society, written by Yale econ- 
omist Irving Fisher in 1926. Noting that “rural districts supply a dispropor- 
tionately large part of the future population” because of larger family sizes, 
Fisher’s report urges greater control over rural-urban migration. Because they 
wanted to keep the “best stocks” in the country and attract “new good stocks” 
from the city, the AES urged a set of policies to improve rural life. From their 
perspective, “farm credits, farmer’s cooperatives, community art, suburban 
life for city workers, favorable agricultural legislation, agricultural colleges and 
schools, abolition of tariffs, etc., would appear to be eugenic measures par ex- 
cellence.” Automobile travel was also relevant to this “rural-urban problem,” 
because “it tends to reduce in-breeding from propinquity and to widen the 
range of marriage selection in rural districts.”°° Writing as Secretary of the 
AES in 1926, Leon Whitney made the usual demographic case for the value 
of the farm family. In his words, “The average farm family is at least sufficient 
to carry on the goodly heritage, while the average city family is too small.” But 
farmers may also have had a deeper appreciation of eugenics, because they 
were animal breeders themselves. Indeed, Mary Watts frequently empha- 
sized the farm families that attended the fitter family contests. “The farmer,” 
she wrote, “is easiest to reach because he is the best posted on stock raising.” 
Itis not surprising that in 1929, Sherbon could report that “farm families are 
again in the majority among the winners, five first and second places going to 
families of farmers, two to ministers, one to a physician, one to a salesman, 
one to a banker, and one to a hatchery manager.”® Farmers may have had a 
greater appreciation of the value of breeding, but it is not clear that they shared 
eugenicists’ demographic concerns. In fact, a short note in the New York Times 
noted that in 1927 the large family competition at the Kansas Free Fair had 
to be cancelled because no families with more than five children applied.” 

By the late 1920s, Florence Sherbon began to expand the fitter family con- 
test beyond its original setting. Most notably, Sherbon took her contest to a 
much more elite audience at the Battle Creek Sanitarium. John Harvey Kel- 
logg, popularizer of cornflakes, decided to promote eugenic contests as well 
as part of the Third Race Betterment Conference held in January 1928. Sher- 
bon orchestrated the demonstration competition. Working with Luther S. 
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West, a professor of biology and eugenics at Battle Creek College, Sherbon 
and Leon Whitney ran a fitter family contest for a group of pre-selected “de- 
sirable families.””! Sherbon admitted that this contest was a “unique experi- 
ence” in that 125 “superior individuals” were evaluated. The “velvet carpets” 
and “exquisite food” helped set it apart from the country fair grounds, as well.” 

The Battle Creek contest was meant to promote the contests within the 
particularly well-endowed Race Betterment Foundation. The supposedly su- 
perior families, though, raised a number of issues. As Luther West noted, it 
was difficult for judges to give low social scores to families considered locally 
eminent and even harder to give anything below an A in the psychiatric test 
without the participant demanding a “lengthy explanation.” In fact, the only 
category with consistently low scores was dental, and these were explained 
away in terms of the “low survival value” of good teeth in a modern environ- 
ment.” Under the auspices of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, West wanted to 
continue examining selected families over at least five years. He hoped that 
the data from such a study would help distinguish a “normal” individual, as 
in “ideal norm,” from an “average” individual. This distinction would allow 
him to define what he considered to be genuine superiority and “true aris- 
tocracy” based on genetic principles. Individuals from “superior stock” would 
then be placed in a eugenic registry. The fitter family contests remained with 
the AES until 1931 in part because the AES was reluctant to lose control of 
one of their most effective means of popular education.” 


Conclusion 


For the eugenicists, the end product of popular campaigns, like the Kansas 
fitter family contest, was a denial of the individual as a unit in favor of the 
family. Their writings specifically identified modernity with the individual in 
opposition to the traditional family. Eugenicists were not alone in this identi- 
fication. As a series of farm newspapers in the Midwest noted, the migration 
of rural youth to the city was a rejection of the cooperative unit of the fam- 
ily farm for the uncaring and atomized modernity of the city. If contestants 
privileged the family unit over modernity’s celebration of the individual, then 
the family begins to signify a constant amid changing circumstances. The con- 
testants were people on the move. Even as their sons and daughters forsook 
the family farm for Chicago and other urban centers, the contestants and their 
parents also moved often: only nine out of twenty-four families in the 1925 
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Kansas contest had not moved in the preceding twenty years. Knowing one’s 
ancestors or at least stories of one’s ancestors provided a sense of constancy 
to people whose immediate circumstances may have been in flux. 

Although the fitter family contests were certainly popular, they should not 
be interpreted as a piece of mass culture deftly produced for passive con- 
sumption. The fitter family contests tapped a widely shared interest in ge- 
nealogy and especially in having ancestors of “sturdy pioneer stock.” The con- 
test forms included a five- to ten-page section where contest participants 
provided their insight into their families’ histories. The 1925 contestants fre- 
quently described their relations for contest officials in highly nostalgic terms. 
Most of these descriptions reflect an idealized type, with the “sturdy, pioneer 
type” or “rugged type” being the descriptions that were repeated most often. 
One of the contestants identified her father as a “splendid pioneer in the early 
days of Kansas,” while four families explained their love of order and disci- 
pline as descending from their parents, who kept well-bred livestock. Fami- 
lies also identified themselves as inheriting their inventive, musical, or prohi- 
bitionist tendencies from their predecessors. This interest in ancestry was 
translated by the fitter family contest into a nostalgic vision of the rural fam- 
ily. The fitter family contests provided its self-selected participants with an 
opportunity to celebrate their families at a time when America was becom- 
ing increasingly more urban, more mobile, and more industrialized. 
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